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MARGARET MILLER DAIRDSON,. 


The following interesting notice we take, 
as we find it, from the “ National Gazette.” 
We should like to know more of the subject 
of it—how much she owed to early training 
—what to maternal care and tenderness. The 
two specimens given of her poetry are beau- 
tiful. On reading the second, it seemed less 


the elder poetess. 


| . . 
Her intellectual powers| have been composed in the prospect of ap- 


showed indications of astonishing strength and | proaching dissolution : 


maturity, at an age when she was scarcely out 
of her infancy. When she was but five years | 
old she learned to write of her own accord, | 
and in secret, by copying the printed charac- | 
ters in books, and the first use she made of | 
the art was to commit to paper the verses 
which she even then composed. She observed, 
however, the greatest reserve in regard to her | 


_| writings, and it was only by accident that her | 


mother, in discovering a little, hoard of her | 
literary treasure, found that she had learned | 
to write, and at that tender age had already | 
become an author. The following lines were | 
written at the age of nine years. We ques- | 
tion whether the annals of literary composi- | 
tion can show any thing produced at that} 
age, equal to them in merit, in propriety and 

beauty of thought, versification, and com- 


the language of a being of earthly mould, mand of language. 


than of a celestial visitant—a winged cherub 


just on its returning flight to the mansions of |; ,ou14 fly from the city, 


blessedness. The couplet commencing the 
fifth stanza is eminently poetical, and in the 


two touching lines at the close of the piece, 
fervent piety, and the affection of a daughter 


to a mother are sweetly blended. 


The following notice of a young poetess, |I have friends whom I love, 
just deceased, is from the New York Evening 
Post, an excellent authority in matters of 


imagination. 


HOME. 


would fly from its care, 
To my own native plants and my flowrets so fair, 
To the cool grassy shade and the rivulet bright, 
Which reflects the pale moon in its bosom of light. 
Again would I view the old cottage so dear, 
Where I sported a babe, without sorrow or fear ; 

I would leave this great city, so brilliant and gay, 
For’ peep at my home on this fair summer day. 
and would leave with 
regret, 


But the love of my home, oh! ‘tis tenderer yet. 


There a sister reposes, unconscious in death, 


The specimens of her juvenile | *Twas there she first drew, and there yielded her 


Oh! mother, would the power were mine 

To wake the strain thou lov’st to hear, 

And breathe each trembling new-born thought 
Within thy fondly listening ear, 

As when in days of health and glee, 

My hopes and fancies wandered free. 


But, mother, now a shade hath past 
Athwart my brightest visions here ; 

A cloud of darkest gloom hath wrapt 
The remnant of my brief career ! 

No song, no echo, can I win, 

The sparkling fount hath dried within. 


The torch of earthly hope burns dim, 

And fancy spreads her wings no more, 
And oh, how vain and trivial seem 

The pleasures that 1 prized before ; 

My soul, with trembling steps and slow, 
Is struggling on through doubt and strife ; 
Oh, may it prove, as time rolls on, 

The pathway to eternal life ! 

Then, when my cares and fears are o'er, 
I'll sing thee, as in “ days of yore.” 


I said that hope had passed from earth, 
*T was but to fold her wings in heaven, 
To whisper of the soul's new birth, 
Of sinners sayed and sins forgiven ; 
When mine are washed in tears away, 
Then shall my spirit swell my lay. 


When God shall guide my soul above, 
By the soft chords of heavenly love— 
When the vain cares of earth depart, 
And tuneful voices swell iny heart— 
Then shall each word, each note I raise, 
Barst forth in pealing hymns of praise, 
And all not offered at His shrine, 


productions which are given, will astonish 
even the scientific reader, who associates in- 
tellectual precocity with the premature de- 


velopment of the supposed organs of the mind | flow quickly 


An early death from con-| Attentive I listen to pleasure’s gay call, 
sumption is nearly always the consequence in | But my own happy home—it is dearer than all. 


and affections. 


extraordinary cases of this kind ; and the pre- 


sent adds another to the touching instances | 


| 


which the history of infantile genius affords. 
We would remark that the Literary Remains 
of a young Lady, named Lucretia M. David- 
son, were reviewed by the editor of the Lon- 
don Quarterly Review in a tone of ardent 
commendation. This, we presume, was the 
same poetess mentioned below as Lucretia 
M. Dairdson. 


Among the deaths mentioned in the jour- 
> is that of Margaret Miller Dairdson, 

ich took place at Saratoga Springs in the 
sixteenth year of her age. She was the sis- 
ter of Lucretia M. Dairdson, whose Literary 
Remains have been published, and were 
deemed so extraordinary that one of the most 
eminent authors of the age thought them 
worthy of a notice from his pen in the Quar- 
terly Review. Margaret, the youngest sister, 


whose death has recently occurred, was, if 


possible, a more extraordinary person than 


breath. ; ; ; 
A father I love is away from me now, Dear mother, I will place on thine. 
Oh! could I but print a sweet kiss on his brow, Saratoga Springs, November, 1838. 
Or smooth the gray locks to my fond heart so dear, aaiteaa 
would vanish foes trace of a tear. 


Bog Earth Fuel.—At the late scientific 
|meeting at Newcastle, it was stated that 


Her moral faculties were unfolded with the | Mons. yaaa . Swede by eee a 
same prematurity as her intellectual. She is|PT!ctor of lunmense portions of land in the 


Snitch Ge dcedtnals od Ga eatin aula, | neighbourhood of Helsingfors, in Finland, has 


tious, right minded and affectionate of human | invented an apparatus by means of which he 


beings, overflowing with the kindest and most | enders bog earth as hard and compact as 


generous sympathies. \coal. In this state it easily takes fire, gives a 


A shade of melancholy, however, always | Pore “3 clear men and oo as much 
seemed to rest upon her mind, as if a pre-| Se er ee Se er ee 
sentiment of her early fate was continually — 
present. Her bodily and nervous organiza-| The Moniteur Parisien records the death 
tion were extremely delicate. A strain of| of a woman, named Maris Prion, which hap- 
fine music produced upon her the most re- | pened lately in the environs of Saint Beal, 
markable effect; it made her to tremble and in the Haute-Garonne, at the patriarchal age 
weep, and sometimes seemed almost to stop! of 158 years, retaining, as they say, her men- 
the circulation in her veins. She died of the | tal faculties to the last, although her corpse 
consumption, early, and, as it seemed, aly | egnen only 42 lbs., her flesh being gone, 
ripened, both in her moral and intellectual!and her skin and muscles adhering to her 
nature, for the next stage of our being, that | bones like parchment! They add that, at the 
world of subtler essences, larger knowledge, | age of 66, she sold a cottage and some trifling 
and deeper emotions. pieces of land for an annuity of 162f., which 
The following is the last thing she wrote. | the purchasers have consequently had to pay 
It is addressed to her mother, and seems to for no less a period than 92 years! 
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standing the night was intensely cold and|ral conflagrations, and many acres of ground 


stormy, my situation was very comfortable ;| are now covered with their blackened ruins. 
and in spite of the anxiety and excitement of Tula has not been alone, almost every city 





From the New York American. 
LETTERS FROM THE OLD WORLD. 
BY A LADY OF NEW YORK. 










Opessa, 


Now, my dear friend, “‘ the long agony is 
over,” and we have arrived here in safety and 
good health, after a tedious journey of four- 
teen days and nights, over the snowy and 
frozen plains of ancient Scythia. I am again 
snugly seated in a good hotel, by a comfort- 
able fire. My window looks out upon the 
broad expanse of the Euxine, now as calm 
and placid as the mirrored surface of a lake 
on a summer morn. But I am informed, that, 
at this season, one hour suffices to rouse its 
ire, when fretted by a norther from the Oural, 
or a levanter from the Caucasus, which al- 
ways chafe its angry billows into a perfect 
phrenzy ; its surface reflecting the sable hues 
of the wild hurricane clouds, well entitle it 
to the appropriate appellative of Black Sea. 
Rejoiced now would I be, were I safely landed 
on its western shore; but I have a presenti- 
ment that the thing will not be accomplished 
without some difficulty, as it is uncertain 
whether the steamer will leave here again 
this season after her return from Constanti- 
nople, and for which we have yet to wait 
some days. 

I have been some time gazing at numerous 





white specks in the distant horizon, which in- | 
creasing in height and size, until they spread | 


out into the ample dimensions of tall ships’ 
sails, the dark hulls of which soon rose above 
the wave, with their prows pointing towards 
this great granary of the East, whither they 
are bound in quest of cargoes. The soft 
zephyr of the south which now fans their 
swelling canvass, will, I fear, too soon be 
obliged to flee from the rough embrace of 
Boreas. 

After some of the closing remarks of my 
last letter, 1 am sure you will not anticipate 


either much amusement or information from | tar. 


any account I might give you of my ride 
over the snowy plains of New Russia ; there- 
fore, you will not be disappointed if the fol- 
lowing pages should be as devoid of interest 
as the dreary waste over which I shall now 
lead you. 

We left Moscow on the 17th of November, 
new style. (Perhaps you are not aware that 
in Russia they reckon time yet by the old 
style.) 

So many last things were to be done on the 
day of our departure, that we did not get on 
the road until 9 o’clock in the evening. Af- 
ter the last warm dinner that we were to get 
for a fortnight, we entered our comfortable 
travelling sleigh, with five good horses before 
it, and glided smoothly over the frozen and 
deserted streets of old Moscow. Crossing 
the Mosqua, we had a last glimpse of the 
Kremlin’s towers and domes. In a few mi- 
nutes we were clear of the city, and, when 
the postillion left us at the first relay, to re- 
turn home, I looked back after him as anxi- 
ously as doth the tyro traveller, when the 
pilot’s barque is receding from his sight, and 
he feels himself for the first time cast upon a 
boundless ocean of uncertainty, Notwith- 


the morale, the jaded and oppressed physique | and town of consequence in the empire has, 


asserted its rights, and, sinking down on my 
elastic couch of furs, I was soon wrapt in a 
profound sleep. 

The morning found us still gliding onwards 
over a tolerably well beaten track, encum- 
bered, however, by half a foot of fresh snow, 
fallen during the night. When we drew up 
to the first post-station by daylight, I soon 
saw that I was not to expect the same con- 
veniences as at the great caravansaries north 
of Moscow. A miserable log hut, with 
thatched roof, containing only two small 
rooms, was the “ hotel” at which we were to 
breakfast. On entering it, the close and con- 
fined hot air, proceeding from the stove in 





the centre of the building, almost stifled me. 


| As for any thing to eat, we did not expect to| 
All we required of mine host, | 


find it there. 
was the use of a table and a little fresh milk. 


within a year or two, been threatened with 
total annihilation by fires, which swept away 
hundreds of houses at a time. Almost every 
town we have passed through since we left 
Moscow, has acres of ground cleared of its 
houses in this manner. 

These conflagrations are, by the different 
political parties, ascribed to opposite causes, 
|neither of which I think are right. The 
| government party, by means of its hordes of 
| employés, disseminate reports tending to in- 
culpate the Poles, or those in their interest. 
| The opposite party (for here, as in less des- 
| potic countries, there is an opposition party) 
says that the serf population set fire to the 
houses of their masters, who overlook and 
otherwise ill-treat thein, and that hence arise 
the extensive fires. 


_ In my opinion, most of the fires originate 


Our servants immediately began to prepare | from defects in their brick stoves, and from 
our breakfast. The urn was filled with water | the fact that none of them have any thing to 
and its furnace with charcoal, a clean cloth| protect the floor in the front of the furnace. 


spread upon the dirty table, and our travelling 
crockery-box made to yield up its cups, plates, 
&c. In a few moments an excellent breakfast 
was before us, and by the time it was dis- 
cussed, our equipages were ready to receive 
us. ‘Twenty-four hours more of snow-storm, 
over an uninteresting country, brought us to 
Tula, the Sheffield of Russia. It is there 
that almost all the arms and hardware of the 
nation is manufactured from iron found on 


_Every where one sees the floor blackened by 
the repeated scorching of coais. Another 
fruitful source of fires is the urn, which, when 
lighted, cannot be kept within the room until 
the first fumes of the fuel have passed off. I 
| have often seen the urns blazing away on a 
piazza, or in an open passage, subject to be 
blown over by a gust of wind, and to set fire 
to the dry pine materials around it. 

In Russia, when a fire takes place, no per- 





the spot in great abundance. This town con-| son is allowed by law to raise a finger, until 
tains nearly forty thousand inhabitants, and|the hired firemen arrive on the spot. The 
is one of the most important second-rate towns | streets and every avenue are then closed at 
in the empire. One of the principal articles} the intersections, by movable chevauz-de-frises 
made there is the tea urn, so universally used | and gates, in order to stop all persons except 
in every cottage throughout the vast empire, | firemen from passing. This; I think, shows 
and which forms one of the principal articles| more of the ancient barbarism of the country, 
of furniture in the tent of the wandering Tar- | than any other of their customs I have seen 
From the vast numbers of this article or heard of. A few persons would, by acting 
| which came under my observation, and its | promptly, stifle an incipient conflagration in 
| being so particularly within my province of) its very beginning, and save millions annualiy 
_house-keeper, I was induced to examine its} to the nation. 

| interior mechanism, wherein it so materially} A general description of one Russian town, 
differs from the one in use at home. The | of the second and third rates, will answer for 
outward form is various;—that is of but little | all of the same class throughout the empire. 
consequence. Instead of the tube within ue After the two great capitals, all the towns are 
urns, in which the iron heater is placed, the 


|comparatively newly laid out, and all their 
Russian urn has a larger tube, with a emall | 


| streets are wide, straight, and at right angles. 
grating at the bottom to admit air. This tube|The government buildings, and most of the 
\is filled with hot coals from the stove, in win- | best houses, are of brick, stucceed, and stained 
ter, and charcoal in summer. The water is| cream colour. The roofs of which are sheet 
put in cold, the cover is then put on, and a/iron painted green. Every town is superabun- 
tall chimney is placed over the tube or fur-|dantly supplied with modern Greek churches 
nace, in order to produce a strong draft. Be-| of brick and stucco, with roofs and domes of 
neath the grating is a small pan to catch the iron, painted green, the latter surmounted b 
Each church has its fi 
the chimney is then removed, and is replaced |domes. ‘The streets are all unpaved, Sonte 
by a small cover to stop the draft. By means | towns have wooden or stone sidewalks im gbe 
of placing and unplacing this cover, the fire is| principal streets. The general absence of 


ashes. In a very few minutes the water boils, |a large gilt cross. 


checked or increased, as may be found neces- | stone throughout the central provinces is se-— 


The above remarks attach to 
I consider this a very great improve- | towns of the second order, such as Tula, Orel, 
ment upon our own English tea-urns. We|Koursk, Kharkoff, &c. The third-rate towns 
purchased several of them to send home. |are entirely built of wood, as are the suburbs 

During the past year, Tula has lost about | of the larger cities and towns. The houses 
a thousand houses of the better sort, by seve-|are of squared logs, sometimes on brick 


sary to keep the water at the proper tempera- | verely felt. 
ture. 








-@ 
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foundations, and all built after one plan, and 
mostly one story high, though not uafrequently 
a small second story rises in the centre of 
many buildings. All the second and third 
rate towns are, like Moscow, divided into 
courts, with a board fence from house to 
house, and an ornamented gateway. _ This 
system of courts, or square plots, occasions a 
great extension to all the Russian towns— 
(Petersburg and Odessa are the only excep- 
tions that I have seen.) 

The Russian interior towns being mostly 
modern, have no fine shady public prome- 
nades, as those of central and western Europe. 
A very strict surveillance is kept over all the 
towns in Russia, that no nuisance shall meet 
the eye without, whatever may be the state 
within doors. ‘The houses must be kept in 
good external repair. 

At Orel the two roads to Odessa branch 


off; one goes by way of the ancient capitals| system of Russia; 1 think that whenever a) former are the chief articles of trade of these 
Keoff, in the southwestern extremity of the|slave, who has commuted either for life or a | regions, and as for the latter, let the western 
empire; the other pursues a more direct | term of years, has by his talents and industry | invaders tremble at the name of Cossack. 
course by Kharkoff and Pultawa. We chose accumulated a certain sum, (to be fixed by Long ages after, the father of history gives 
the latter, as being shorter and more likely government, ) he should be permitted to buy | us the first authentic accounts of the inhabit- 
his freedom or that of his children. Many | 


to present good snow-roads. 

e continued to plough through the deep 
snows, day and night, stopping only for a few 
hours to walk about each large town (of which 
there are but half'a dozen on the whole route). 
Sometimes the wind, which blew directly in 
our faces, was so violent that the horses (of 
which we sometimes had seven to one car- 
riage) could not proceed, the cold at the same 
time being intense. Frequently we would 
meet caravans of sleds, over a hundred in num- 
ber, each with a load of salt from the Crimea, 
or some of the productions ¢’ the Ukraine, 
going to Moscow. ‘There bei; ut one nar- 
row baten track, we had to 1 -rn out into the 
deep snow, while they crept slowly past us. 
Each sled is drawn by one yoke of oxen, and 
the boors who accompanied them, strange to 
say, I have frequently seen sleeping at night 
on the top of their loads with simply a sheep 
skin over them. I could scarcely believe that 
a human being would be found alive after 
passing a night in this manner, with such a 
degree of cold. Even in the larger towns, 
we found the “ accommodations” were so 
miserable that we preferred those of our own 
carriages, and therefore never passed a night 
at one of them, but continued to ride on, what- 
ever might be the state of the weather, for 
seven days and nights, stopping at daylight to 
breakfast, and at dark to dine. 

We passed through numerous villages of 
peasants, who belong to the various estates. 
These villages are composed of rough log huts, 
thatched with straw, and are all situated on 
one long street, sometimes a mile in length. 
Some estates have a population of a hundred 
thousand serfs, who belong to the soil, and 
work the ground either for their masters or 
for themselves. In the latter case, they have 
commuted their services for a specific sum 
per annum in money, seldom over five dollars 
per head. ‘The income of many of the feudal 
lords is immense, though sometimes, when a 
succession of short crops produces a dearth, 
the lord of the soil is bound to purchase and 
transport from a distance the means of sub- 
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sistence for those serfs and their families who | there.” Another branch went to the fartherest 
have not commuted their time. In order to) east, until the land could hold no more. It 
give you an idea of the wealth of some of | was reserved for the hardier sons of Japhet 
these nobility, I will mention one of them. | to push into the north and west. Gomer and 
Prince Cheremeteif owns 180,000 male slaves, | Magog were the progenitors of the Scythian 
| (the females of the family are never counted.) | race, who overspread the plains of Tartary ; 
| An his male slaves pay him a capitation of | and, subsequently, 'Togarmah was he who led 
ten roubles, (two dollars,) and all they can| on the western migration which covered the 
learn beyond is their own. Some of his slaves, | steppes of the Ukraine, following the course 
|as well as some of those belonging to other) of the great rivers, the Wolga, the Don, the 
nobles, have acquired immense wealth by | Borysthenes, and the Danube. From hence, 
| turning their attention to traflic in the bazaars ; | peopling the primeval forests to the a as 
























but as slaves, they can never belong to the| far as the Polar Sea, and to the wes far as 
caste of merchants, nor aspire to any employ-|the Isle of Ultima Thule. Centdfi@s had 
ment under government; neither can their| passed away, and we hear it said to Tyre, 
children, they also are slaves, and either! that ‘‘ they of the house of Togarmah traded 
they or their parents could be sent back to| in thy fairs with horses and horsemen mules.” 
work upon the estate at the will of their mas-|’ The steppes of Tartary and the Ukraine have 
ter, unless they may have commuted for life. | ever since produced the best of horses and the 
This, I think, is the hardest part of the serf| most fearless riders, and even at this day the 


slaves, who buy their freedom. Prince Chere- 





ants of the plains and forests of Scythia. 


proprietors receive large sums from successful | Herodotus sailed up and down these streams, 


meteif, it is said, has refused from several 
wealthy slaves, 200,000 rubles each for their 
liberty, which he refused upon the plea that 
he was proud to have it said his slaves were 
so well off. Much larger sums than this have 
been offered and refused in other cases. A 
very extensive building was shown me, in 


Moscow, as a hospital, built by Cheremeteif, | 


for sick slaves from his estates. In general, 
the serf system is preferred by the peasantry, 
as it rids them from many burthens which the 
government imposes on the free citizens. 
They can almost always commute their time 


for a very small annual sum, and, in case of 


sickness or accident, can come back upon the 
estate for support. ‘Those who have not the 
ambition or desire to commute, (and the mass 
is composed of such,) must be supported by 
the estate to which they belong, when the 


and traversed the country in every direction. 


The Greeks planted colonies on their shores, 
to trade with them for those very furs now so 
esteemed in the west. The Romans had the 
utmost difficulty in confining these Scythian 
hordes to the north and east of the Danube; 
and, finally, the lower empire was made to 
tremble for the safety of its capital, from the 
countless thousands of log canoes, which, pour- 
ing down these mighty rivers, were freighted 
with the hardy warriors of the forest. And 
had it not been for the invention of the Greek 
| fire, which destroyed this immense flotilla, the 
|very name of Greek would then have been 
annihilated. Attila, however, once led them 
to the walls of Rome. We afterwards find 
their descendants bearding the haughty Turk, 
and disputing with him his acquisitions in 
Europe. And latterly we see them gathered 
|around the standard of the bold but unfortu- 





crops fail. With such, any attempt to abolish 
the serf system would create a revolt. Before 
emancipation could take effect, and the seeds 
of civil liberty be sown, the serfs would have 
to receive the schoolmaster in the place of the 
ignorant and debased priesthood, who enthral 
their minds and perpetuate their ignorance. 
Perhaps there is not in all Christendom a more 
priest-ridden people than the mass of the popu- 


|nate Mazeppa, when the northern Peter 
pounced down and dispersed them ere they 
could form a junction with the invading 
| Swede. The Cossacks of the present day, 
‘although they follow the standard of the 
| Czars, are as wild and free a race as the 
| Scythian and Parthian horsemen of the heroic 
age. 

|” We met numerous parties of Cossack troops 





lation of Russia. ‘This is the true policy of | on their way to some rendezvous of the army. 


despotism. Light and liberty will never 
originate with either extreme of this system. 
From the middie ranks must emanate the 
spark that at one time or other will set this 
nation in a blaze, and which will purify it 
from the remains of its ancient barbarism. 

In the midst of the Ukraine country we 
came to the Borysthenes, which we crossed on 
the ice. This noble river calls up many asso- 
ciations. 

When the great cradle of the human race 
to the east of the Caspian overflowed with 
numbers, one branch of the human family, 
“as they journeyed from the east, found a 
plain in the land of Shinar; and they dwelt 


The cold was too intense to permit even the 
wild Cossack to ride. ‘They were all on foot, 
muffled in fur, and leading their steeds, carry- 
ing their long pikes on their shoulders. On 
the steppe we saw many of their villages. 


From the period of the earliest authentic 
history, the whole of the south of Russia, like 
Tartary, was an open steppe, without any 
wood. The moment we passed the Borys. 
thenes, we entered upon the steppe. We saw 
numerous troops of wild horses, which the 
Cossacks catch and tame. It is beautiful to 
see these fine creatures bounding over the 
snowy plains in droves, throwing their heads 
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in the air, and neighing, as if in defiance of |arrived at Arth on the 2d of September, and 
restraint, they— set off on foot for the Righi a few minutes 
before the catastrophe. Seven of them had 


“ Rush on in planging pride; 

But where are they the reins to guide ? 

A thousand horse—and none to ride! 

With flowing tail, and flying mane, 

Wide nostrils—never stretched by pain, 

Mouths bloodless to the bit or rein, 

And feet that iron never shod, 

And flanks unscarred by spur or rod. 
A thousand horse, the wild, the free, 
Like waves that follow o’er the sea, 
yame thickly thundering on.” 


to the rest the summit of the Rossberg (full 


strange commotion seemed taking place, 


into conversation on the subject with some 
strangers just come up; when, all at once, a 
An Intelligent Mule.—M. de Cambolas, | flight of stones like cannon balls traversed the 












taking place, and they sincerely join in the 
hope expressed by your excellency, that the 
agricultural interests of the island may ulti- 


got about 200 yards alead—the other four| mately prosper by a resumption of industrious 
saw them entering the village of Goldau, and | habits on the part of our peasantry in their 
one of the latter, Mr. R. Jender, pointing out | new condition.” 


The answer of council we copy nearly en- 


four miles off in a straight line), where some | tire, as follows :— 


‘“We are much gratified by your excel- 


which they themselves (the four behind) were |lency’s assurance that the conduct of . the 
observing with a telescope, and had entered | labouring population of this colony has been 


such as to%@ntitle them to the highest praise, 
and amply to prove how well they did deserve 
the boon of freedom. 


the head of an old parliamentary family of 
Toulouse, which had long been distinguished 
for learning, integrity, and freedom from party 
spirit, resided-about as far from our Palais de 
Justice, as the Porte Saint Denis is distant 
from the Carrousal. M.Cambolas, who, be- 
ing the senior president of the parliament, 
was called the Doyen, proceeded regularly 
every morning at six o’clock to the Palais de 
Justice, mounted on his mule, which was a 
fine animal of the limoisin breed. This im- 
portant personage, before whom the inhabit- 
ants of Toulouse bowed their heads and trem- 
bled, trotted to and from the house to the 
Palais, unaccompanied by a valet or attendant 
of any kind. The respect inspired by Monsieur 
le Doyen was not unmingled with fear, for he 
was a severe judge, inflexible to vice, and 
merciless to the infringers of the law. On 
arriving at the inner gate of the Palais, M. 
de Cambolas was met by the usher, who 
placed a stool for him to step on and helped 
him to alight. ‘The mule then, at the signal 
of a gentle tap of the usher’s wand, turned 
round, and set off at a trot to the stable ad- 
joining his master’s hotel, where his proven- 
der was in readiness for him. At precisely 
ten minutes before twelve, the mule again 
started from his resting-place, and trotted 
back alone to the Palais, in the court-yard of 
which he never failed to arrive, just as the 
clock struck twelve. 


The venerable Doyen | 


‘We concur with your excellency in the 





air above their heads; a cloud of dust ob- 
scured the valley, a frightful noise was heard. | opinion that it would indeed have been unrea- 
They fled. As soon as the obscurity was so | sonable to have expected that the sudden ex- 
| far dissipated as to make objects discernible | tinction of those laws relating to the late 
they sought their friends, but the village of|system of apprenticeship should have been 
Goldau had disappeared under a heap of followed by an instantaneous adoption of vo- 
stones and rubbish 100 feet in height, and | luntary labour. 
the whole valley presented nothing but a per-|  “ We feel assured of the deep interest 
fect chaos. which your excellency takes in the successful 
result of the great measure now in progress, 
and earnestly hope that your excellency’s 
anticipations of agricultural prosperity may 
be fully realized. 
| “Your excellency may rest assured, that 
our most mature consideration will be cheer- 
We are indebted to the kindness of our fully given to all those important subjects 
attentive friend in Jamaica, for the receipt} consequent upon the altered condition of so- 
of “The Morning Journal,” and the “ Ja-|ciety in this colony, and when the various 
maica Despatch,” of the 2d, and of the| despatches from her majesty’s government to 
‘* Polypheme,” of the 3d of last month. The|which your exceliency has been pleased to 
conflicting statements which they contain, | allude, shall have been laid before us, your 
render it still difficult to come at a correct|excellency may rely on their receiving our 
estimate of the state of things as regards the | best attention. 
effects of emancipation, and this observation] ‘Convinced, as we are, that the peace, 
will also apply to the accounts which we| prosperity, and happiness of all classes of her 
have seen in reference to most of the other| majesty’s subjects in this island depend on 
islands, which continually vary according to| the improvement of the laws, giving security 
the motives and feelings of those by whom | to property, and protection to the just rights 
they are dictated. The session of the parlia- | of the peasantry, we will diligently apply our- 
ment of Jamaica commenced on the 30th of| selves to the consideration and adoption of 
tenth month. ‘There appears to be a consi- | such measures as may be conducive to those 
derable want of harmony between the gover- | ends, and gratefully acknowledge your excel- 
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then bestrided his faithful limoisin and re-|nor, Sir Lionel Smith, and the assembly, 
turned home: to the mule the business of the | relating principally to some recent measures 


day was then over; though only half ended) of the mother country respecting currency 
to his worthy master. This routine had been | and prisons in the island, but on the subject 
kept up for the space of thirty years uninter- | of emancipation and the labourers, they speak 
rupted by any accident. The mule passed |yery much the same language :— 

and repassed every day twice with the Doyen ““c The usual message was sent in by the 
and twice without him, and with such unde-| poyernor, in which it is stated that the con- 
viating punctuality with regard to time, that | duct of the labouring population entitles them 
clocks and watches were regulated by his ap- | to much praise ; that it was not to be expected 
pearance and many a rendezvous was fixed | that the total extinction of the apprenticeship 
with the following formula: “ Rely on me: 1) \aws would be followed by an instantaneous 
will be as punctual as the mule of M. de Cam-| return to labour, but that an improvement 
bolas.” The mule was known to all the in-| was daily perceptible in a resumption of in- 
habitants of Toulouse, young and old. He) dustrious habits.” 


shared no small portion of the ee The assembly, in their answer to the go- 
which was rendered to his master; and none | yernor, say— 


of the boys of Toulouse, though certainly not! «The house join your excellency in bear- 
less mischievous than those of Paris, would ing testimony to the peaceable manner in 


have ventured to tease or annoy the privi-| which the labouring population have conduct- 
leged mule.—Evenings with Prince Camba- | ed themselves in a state of freedom. It cer- 
céres. tainly was not to be expected that so great a 
change in the condition of the people would 

Appalling Incident in Switzerland.—A | be followed by an immediate return to active 
party of eleven travellers from Berne, belong-| labour. The house, however, are willing to 
ing to the most distinguished families there, | believe that some degree of improvement is 








lency’s promised cordial co-operation.” 


BINDING, 


The concluding number of volume second 
of “ Friends’ Library,” being now delivered, 
subscribers who wish the work bound, can 
have it attended to in the best manner at 50, 
55, 624, 68, 70, 72, 75, 80 or 100 cents. per 
volume, by sending their numbers to the un- 
dersigned, or leaving directions to have them 
sent for, and also oblige 


Gro. W. Tavtor. 


Marriep, at Friends’ meeting house, Arch street, 
on fifth day, the 13th instant, Mirriin Wistar, M.D. 
to Ester Fisner Smiru, daughter of James Smith, 
dec'd. late of this city. 
on fifth day, the, 6th of twelfth month, at 
Friends’ meeting in Willistown, Chester county, Pa. 
Joun Gray, of Brandywine Hundred, Newcastle coun- 
ty, Delaware, to Exizasern Smepuey, daughter of the 
worthy Thomas Smedley, dec’d., late of the former 
place. 





on fifth day, the 6th instant, at Friends’ meet- 
ing house, Plymouth, Montgomery county, CHar.es 
Lirrincort, near West Chester, Pa., to Janz Yerkes, 
daughter of Ezra Comfort, of the former place. 
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For “‘ The Frieud.” 
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There was then no condemnation for = 
sins of ignorance, which the Lord winked at, 


THE FRIEND. 


were set in order before me, and I was made in my bosom, till all pride and vanity were 
deeply sensible of my great loss. Oh! then, | burnt up, my former delights were gone, my 
the vials of the wrath of an angry father | old heavens were passed away within me, as 
were poured out on the transgressing nature! | with fire, and I had as much exercise in my 
Then I cried, Wo is me! wo is me! I am|mind as I could bear, day and night, for 
undone; I have slain the babe of grace; I | several months, and not a drop of divine com- 





but he called me to repent and forsake my | have crucified the Lord of life and pidap:te | fort. I could compare my heart to nothing, 
pride and vain company, which was a great | myself afresh, although [ have not put him | unless it were a coal of fire or a hot iron; no 
cross to the will of the flesh. I took it up|to open shame. I had been preserved in| brokenness or tenderness of spirit, although 
for several months, and while I did so, my} moral honesty in all respects, that I durst iT cried to aod continually, yet wat one tear 
soul had great peace and divine comfort, so | not tell a lie or speak an evil word, and could | could issue from my eyes. Oh! the days of 


that many times the enjoyment of @ivine love | be trusted in any place and in any thing; for|sorrow and nights of anguish that I went 


was more to me than my natural food, or any 
outward thing. I remember when the family | 
asked me why I did not come to meat, [ 


this would be in my mind many times, that 
if I was not faithful in the unrighteous mam- 
mon, I should not be trusted with the heaven- 


| 
| 


en no tongue can utter or heart con- 
ceive, which hath not gone through the 
| like. I could have wished I had been some 


used to think I had meat to eat they knew|!y treasure; but notwithstanding my right- | other creature, that I might not have known 


nothing of. In those times of retirement, I had | 
manifestations of sufferings that I should go} 
through, and a sight of several things which 
I met with since. I was then convinced that 


the Quakers held the principles of truth, and 


eousness, he, whose eye penetrates all hearts, |such anguish and sorrow thought all 
found me so guilty, that I thought there was | other creatures were in & per places; 
no mercy for me. Oh! that testimony of|but my troubles were aggPaVated by the 
our blessed Lord Jesus I found to be true :— strong oppression and temptation of Satan, 
Except your righteousness exceed the right-| who was very unwilling to lose his subject. 








that their ministry was the true ministry ;|eousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, there |So he raised all his forces, and made use of 


but I dwelt far from any of them, only thus 
it had happened. When I was about twelve | 


is no admittance into the kingdom of heaven lall his armour, which he had in the house; 





years old, I was at a meeting or two of 


or favour of God. But after many days and/and I found him to be like a strong man 
nights of sorrow and great anguish, having | armed, indeed, for he would not suffer me to 


theirs, and the doctrine of a man who | no one to speak to, it came into my mind to|enter into resignation, but would have me- 
preached there, proved to me (as the wise/| give myself up into the hands of God; and I heer into mysteries that appertain to salva- 


man terms it) “like bread cast upon the 


waters, for it was found after many days.” | 


The sound of his voice seemed to be in my 
mind when I was alone, and some of his 
words came fresh into my remembrance, and 
the voice and the words suited with the exer- 
cise of my mind. At that time I also met 
with a little book of theirs, which, as the 
doctrine it contained agreed with the doctrine 
of the apostles, confirmed me in my judgment 
that their profession agreed with the truth, 


said, Oh Lord! if I perish, it shall be at the|tion, with an eye of carnal reason ; and be- 

gate of thy mercy, for if thou cast me into | cause I could not so comprehend, he caused 
‘hell, I cannot help myself, therefore 1 will | me to question the truth of all things that are 
give up my soul, my life, and all into thy left upon record in the holy Scriptures, and 
|holy hands: do thy pleasure by me, thy | would have persuaded me into the Jews 

_judgments are just, for I have slighted thy | opinion concerning Christ. 

sweet love, and have slain the babe of grace.| Many other baits and resting-places he 
As I thus sunk down into death, aud owned |laid before me, but my soul hungered after: 
and submitted to the judgments of God, my ithe true bread, the bread of life, which came 
heart was broken, which befores was hard; | from God out of heaven, which Christ testi~ 
and it pleased my merciful Father to cause | fied of, which I had felt near, and my soul: 





but I did not join with them; for by that 
time flesh and blood began to be very uneasy 
under the yoke of retirement, and to groan 
for liberty. 

I was about sixteen years old, and the 
subtle enemy was near, and I was persuaded, 
by reasoning with flesh and blood, that I was 
young and might take a little more pleasure, 
find serve God when I was older. I let go 
my exercise of watching and praying, left 


retirement, and let my love out to visible | 


objects; pride and vanity grew up again; 
the divine, sweet, meek, loving spirit with- 
drew, and I could not find it again when I 
pleased, although I did seek it sometimes. [ 


could have been pleased with the sweet com- | 
forts of his love, yet did not like to bear the | 


daily cross; and being convinced that was 
the Quakers’ principle, and believing they 
did enjoy the sweetness of divine love in 
their meetings, I went sometimes a great 
way to a meeting, to seek for divine refresh- 
ment, but to no purpose ;. for I was like some 
dry stick that had no sap nor virtue, unto 
which rain or sunshine, summer or winter, 
are all alike: thus it was with me for about 
three years. Oh the remembrance of that 
misspent time! The tribulation that came on 
me for my disobedience, is never to be for- 
gotten. 

When I was about nineteen years of age, 
it pleased the Almighty to send his quicken- 
ing spirit again into my heart, and his light 
shined into my mind: all my transgressions 


his divine, sweet love, to springs again in my | had tasted of it. Although the devil prompt- 
| hard, dry and barren soul, as a spring of liv- | ed me with his temptations, my soal could not 
ing water; the fire of the wrath of God was | feed upon them, but cried continually, ‘Ins 
| mightily abated, and my soul felt the com-.| presence, oh Lord! or else I die. Oh! let 
| passionate bowels of a tender Saviour. I had|me feel thy saving arm, or else I perish. 
living hope raised in my mind ; yet greater|Oh Lord! give me faith. Thus was my soul 
afflictions came afterwards, sc that I may say | exercised in earnest supplications unto God, 
| by experience, “Strait is the gate, and nar-| night and day, and yet I went about my out- 
row is the way indeed, that leads to life ;”| ward occasions, and made my complaint to 
‘and I have cause to believe, none but such as none but God only. I have often since be- 
are made willing to be stripped of all that | lieved, that the subtle serpent finds suitable 
belongs to self, or the old man, and become | baits for any soul that .can be content to feed 
‘as a little child, can rightly or truly enter in | on any thing below the enjoyment of God; 
jat the strait gate. And I find by experience, | so having known the terrors of God, and the 
that no vulture’s eye, no venomous beast, nor | subtle wiles of Satan, I am concerned: some- 
lofty lion’s whelp, can look into or tread in this | times to persuade people to repent, and to, 
holy narrow way, although it is our king’s| warn them to flee from the wrath to come. ” 
highway. Oh! the longing that there is in| All my faith which I had whilst in disobe- 
my soul, that all might consider it. 'dience, proved like building on a sandy foun- 
I thought all was well, the worst is now|dation. All the comfort [ used to have in 
over, and | am again taken into the favour of | reading the Scriptures, was taken away, and 
God; and I was in an elevation of joy,|I durst not read for some time, because it 
though inwardly in silence: but in a few | added to my condemnation. So I was left to 
days my soul was led into a wilderness, | depend upon God alone, who caused me to 
where there was no way, no guide, no light, | feel a little hope at times, like a glimmering 
that I could see, but darkness such as might | of light underneath my troables, which was 
be felt ; for the horrors of it were such, that | some stay to my mind; and if it had not 
when it was night I wished for morning, and | been so, I had fallen into despair. I much 
when it was morning I wished for evening. | desired to be brought through my troubles 
The Lord was near, but I knew it not; he| the right way, and not to shake off or get 
had brought my soul into the wilderness, and | over them in my own time. I had not free. 
there he pleaded with me by his fiery law|dom to make known my condition to any 
and righteous judgments. The day of the | person, for I thought if the Lord did not help 
Lord came upon me, which burnt as an oven | me, in vain was the help of man; and I have 











since seen it was well I did not, upon several | 
accounts. I might have come to a loss, as it | 
was the will of the Lord to humble me, and| 
to turn up and throw down all that which | 
might be imputed to man or self, that I might 
know the work or building of the Lord to be} 
raised from the foundation of his own power, | 
where there is none of man’s building; that 
all the glory might be given to him alone. 

We are very apt to say in effect, l am of 
Paul, | am of Apollos, I am of Cephas, and I of | 
Christ; as if Christ was divided : but the Lord | 
will not give his glory to another, nor his 
praise to graven images; for, as thou, my 
friend, well observest, the chief that we ought 
to labour for, is to make people sensible of 
their corruption, to direct them to the Word 
nigh, and to ood examples to them. So 
in the Lordj «When he had seen my suf- 
ering of tha kind to be sufficient, he was | 
pleased to cause his divine love to flow in my 
bosom, in an extraordinary manner, and the 
holy spirit of divine light and life did over- 
come my soul. Then a divine sense and 
understanding was given me to know the 
power, and also the love of God, in sending 
his only Son out of his bosom into the world, 
to take upon him a body of flesh; wherein 
he went through the whole progress of suffer- 
ing, for the salvation of mankind, and broke 
through, and opened the gates of death, and 
repaired the breach that old Adam had made 
between God and man, and restored the path 
for souls to come to God. 

The Almighty was pleased to make my 
soul sensible, that he sent the spirit of his 
Son again into my heart, in order to lead me 
through the progress of his suffering ; that as 
he died for sin, so I might die to sin, by bear- 
ing the daily cross, and living in self-denial, 
humility, and obedience to God, my heavenly 
Father, in all things he should require of me. 
My soul witnessed the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost, compared to water, as well as fire ; and | 
I saw the ministration of*judgment and con-| 
demnation had a glory in it, which made way | 
for the ministration of life; the axe of God’s 
word was laid to the root of the evil tree, 
and my soul heard the voice of him that) 
preached repentance, that called for the) 
mountains to be laid low, and the valleys to! 
be raised: viz. the mountains of my natural 
temper, that a plain way might be made for | 
the ransomed soul to walk in. The Lord also | 
showed me how John the Baptist came to be 
counted the greatest prophet that was born of 
a woman : viz. because he was the forerunner 
of Jesus Christ, and is rightly termed the 
mourner; and how the least in the kingdom 
of heaven was greater than he ; that is, under 
his ministration only, which was to decrease ; | 
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For “ The Friend.” | our blessed Lord, “ 






a man be born 


Convincement, and Religious Progress of | again, he cannot enter into the kingdom of 


John Spalding, late of Reading. With 


his reasons for leaving the national estab- 
lished mode of worship. 
(Continued from page 87.) 

1 found a spirit generally prevail among 
them, both preachers and hearers, confident 
in their own opinion, and condemning with- 
out hearing the sentiments of others. Oh! 
how doth my spirit mourn for them, under a 
sense of the danger of their situation, and a 
persuasion of the applicableness of an ancient 
language, “The prophets prophesy falsely, 
the priests bear rule by their means, and the 
people love to have it so; but what will they 
do in the end thereof!” 

Being appointed, by the parish, overseer | 
this year, | had frequent opportunities of ob- | 
serving the difficulties many of the poor 
laboured under, and was favoured to sympa- 
thise with them therein; and 1 had often to 
consider the manner of living among those in 
superior situations, as to outward things, and 





it appeared to me inconsistent with the gra- 
cious designs of our heavenly Father, that | 
some should live luxuriously, and expend | 
much upon superfluities, while so many fel- | 
low creatures were in want of the comforts 
and necessaries of life. It seemed to me a 
great evil, and my spirit was often bowed in| 
consideration thereof; for I thought that the | 
oppression of the poor, and the extravagant | 
living of others, was one cause of the judg- | 
ments of the Most High being at this time so | 
awfully executed in the neighbouring king- | 
doms. It was often the secret breathing of | 
my spirit, that the people of this land, instead 
of applying to carnal weapons, which was| 
now pretty general throughout the kingdom, | 
and trusting to the multitude of their hosts, 
might endeavour to avert the threatened in- 
dignation before it came home, by turning 
every one from the evil of their ways, to 
serve the Lord with their whole hearts, to| 
relieve the distresses of the poor, and content | 
themselves with a moderate way of living, as | 
becomes the followers of Him, who said, ‘“‘ My 
kingdom is not of this world.” | 





A FEW SERIOUS QUERIES AND OBSERVATIONS | 


Addressed to the high professors of religion | 
in this day, by one who was long in the 
profession, but knew not the power, till it} 
pleased the Lord, by the ministry and 
writings of the people called Quakers, to 
direct him where alone the power is to be 
known, within. 


What is a true Christian ? 
Is it one who assents to and believes cer- | 





God.” A man may know with Nicodemus, 
and confess, that Christ is a teacher sent 
from God, he may be able to talk much 
about the doctrines of the gospel, and fancy 


himself secure by imputation, but what has 


this to do with the new birth so essentially 
necessary? What can all! his wisdom and 
understanding teach him? Nay, he cannot 
come into the new birth till all is parted 
with. The very nature of the thing implies 
a beginnimg again, a life as different from his 
former as light from darkness. “ Ye were 
sometime darkness,” says Paul, “but now 
are ye light in the Lord.” Now he who 
knows. this new birth, not a change of opi- 
nion, not a comprehending the truths of the 
gospel in his understanding, or joining this 
or that society, but who knows the thing it- 
self; not the name, not the imaginations con- 
cerning it, but the nature, the life, the essence; 
will such.a man be like what he was before ? 

The forerunner of our Lord expressly told 
his hearers, when preparing them fur the 
gospel dispensation, ‘“‘ The axe is laid to the 
root of the trees, and every tree that bringeth 
not forth good fruit is hewn down and cast 
into the fire.” What tree and what root is 
there meant? Is it outward or inward? Who 
can answer that, but he who hath felt the 
axe, and the destruction in a measure of the 
corrupt tree? “ His fan is in his hand,” he 
adds, “and he will thoroughly purge his 
floor ;” (mark “ thoroughly,”) what will re- 
main then? O! that professors were con- 
cerned to know, and willing to part with all} 
that stands in the way, that they may know 
indeed what it is to be thoroughly purged, 
instead of denying the possibility of it; for it 
is a dreadful thing to oppose or deny the 
power of Christ. - 

Christ said, “Blessed are the pure in 
heart ;” but modern Christians, as they would 
be thought, say, there is no purity of heart, 
but it is and must remain deceitful above all 
things and desperately wicked. Again it is 
said, “ who brings a clean thing out of a? 
unclean?” That the heart is naturally un- 
clean is allowed, but hath not the Lord pro- 
mised to cleanse his people from all their 
uncleanness? (mark, all) what uncleanness will 
then remain? Some attempt to excuse them- 
selves by what Paul once experienced : “ The 
flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit 
against the flesh; a law in the members war- 
ring against the law of the mind.” That 
Paul once felt that, is allowed ; but did he not 
after say, “ There is no condemnation to 
them that are in Christ Jesus, who walk not 
after the flesh but after the Spirit?’ and did 


but the ministration of Jesus was to increase ;| tain facts, as recorded in holy writ, and forms|he not say, “ The law of the Spirit of life 


whose baptism is with the Holy Ghost, and 
with fire; and he will thoroughly purge his 


floor. 
(To be continued.) 





Paper.—M. M. Mongolfier, paper makers, have, it is 
said, substituted wooden chips for rags in their manu- 
facture; and besides this, they expect soon to have on 
sale a wooden pasteboard, which shall be impervious 
to the wet, and prove an economical suéstitute for slate, 
in the covering of the roofs of buildings.— Atheneum. 


certain principles and opinions thereupon; 
producing perhaps a partial reformation, an 
abstaining from the grosser pollutions of sin, 
but denying the possibility of a total cleans- 
ing and freedom from sin in this world? Or 
is it one who knows, not in word only, but in 
deed and in truth, a death unto sin, and a 
new birth unto righteousness; a being born 
again, not of blood, nor of the will of the 
flesh, nor of man, but of God? “ For,” says 


had made him free from the Jaw of sin; and 
how could they who were dead unto sin live 
any longer therein?” Doth he not again say, 
“] am dead with Christ, nevertheless I live, 
yet not I, (not natural sinful self,) but Christ 
liveth in me?” “1 will dwell in them, and 
walk in them, saith the Lord ;” and will the 
Lord dwell in an unholy place? As soon 
would light dwell with darkness. Satan can 
indeed transform himself into an angel of 
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light, yea, he, as God, sitteth in the temple 
of God, showing himself that he is God. The 
imagining part in man is sure to be deceived, 
and worship the appearance instead of the 
reality; for the world by wisdom, man by his 
natural or humanly acquired abilities, knew 
not nor ever can know God. “If any man,” 
says Paul, “ will be wise, let him first become 
a fool,” that his old eye may be closed, and 
the new eye, which alone can discern the 
things of God, may be opened. 

Again, Christ saith, “‘ Be ye perfect, even 
as your Father which is in heaven is perfect.” 
But modern Christians, as they call them- 
selves, say there is no such thing as _ perfec- 
tion. O that they would consider whom they 
oppose by so saying! 

Doth not Paul desire those to whom he was 
writing, to cleanse themselves from all filthi- 
ness of flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness in 
the fear of the Lord; and pray that others 
may be perfect and complete in all the will 
of God? What does such plain express lan- 
guage mean? O the subtility of that serpent, 
who can reason and argue the true meaning 
away; and O the lamentable estate of those 
that are so deceived by him, who are sitting 
down at ease, with the vain imagination that 


what Christ hath done, as they suppose so 


them, will be sufficient ; without experiencing 
the work in them; who having ey@s see not, 
and ears hear not, in the true spiritual sense. 

Again, Christ saith, “ Swear not at all ;” 
but modern Christians say, we may swear in| 
some cases. We will reason about Christ’s 
words, and judge ourselves what they mean; 
how far they are to be obeyed or not. Though 


James says, ‘* Above all things, my brethren, | 


swear not.” Yet ye say, We may swear 
such and such oaths. O. poor Christendom, 
how is thy gold become dim! 

Again, Christ saith, “ Whosoever he be of 
you that forsaketh not all thagjphe hath, he 
cannot be my disciple; but now Christians 
can keep all; their own wisdom, their own 
wills, the favour of the world, its riches and 
friendships, its fashions and customs ; though 
our Lord saith, “ Whoever is the friend of 
the world, is the enemy of God ;” and Paul 
says, “If I yet please them, I am not the 
servant of Christ.” 


A few Reasons for leaving the National 
Established Mode of Worship, addressed 
principally to those who attend at the place 
called St. Giles'gihurch, Reading. 

“ Prove all things, hold ft that which is good.” 

1 Thes. v. 21. 
Friends,—My mind hath been much exer- 
cised at times, since I separated from your 
communion, with desires fom syour real ad- 
vancement in the spirit and power of that re- 
ligion you make profession of ; and being per- 
suaded there are those among you who do 


really desire to know the truth, I feel a re- 
newed concern to salute these, in a degree, I 


your serious consideration, the reasons which 
induced me to separate from your society. 
Truly, friends, there were many ties, which 
nearly united me to you; and very unwilling 


I was for a considerable time, to believe that 
those things I had been engaged in, and so 
highly esteemed, were not what they had 


doing what they ought not to do, having no 
health in them, &c. but will know a right- 
eousness wrought in them far superior to that 
appeared to be; but, as I earnestly desired to| of the law. For, as the outward law, written 
know the truth, whatever it might cost me,|on tables of stone, took cognizance of out- 
I felt the axe laid to the root of the tree, and| ward actions, the law of Christ, written, as 
the fine buildings and plausible appearances | the apostle says, in the fleshy tables of the 
were shaken. I became sensible, that the | heart, reaches to the root, and source of ac- 
tree must first be made good, before the|tion: for, whereas the law said, “Thou 








fruit could be good; a doctrine essentially 
different from what I had heard of men, 
even of men highly esteemed; by whom I 
was taught, that deliverance from sin is not 








shalt not kill,’ Christ forbids being angry 
without cause. Again, the law said, “ Thou 


shalt not commit adultery ;” Christ’ forbids 


lust, thus striking at the root. The cause 


to be expected in this life; and was hearing being removed, the consequence or effect 
day after day, the uniform acknowledgment | must unavoidably be done away. Once 


of “being miserable sinners, having no| 
health,” &c. which I found, by the manifest- | 


ations of that spirit which “ is given to every 
man to profit withal,” (1 Cor. xii. 7,) and 
which discovers the secret things of darkness, 
to be not agreeable, but contrary, to the 
scriptures of truth, which expressly declare, 
that,the great Author of the gospel dispensa- 
tion “came to save his people from their 
sins,” (Matt. i. 21,) and not in them: a very 
essential difference. This I believe must be 
experimentally known, feeling sin to be the 


great disease of the soul, the alone cause of 


separation from the Most High, in whom 
alone true happiness is found. I was sensible 
that while sin remained, the separation must 
continue, there being “no communion be- 
tween light and darkness, righteousness and 
unrighteousness, (2 Cor. vi. 14,) nor could that 
graciousypromise be fulfilled, “1 will dwell 
in them, and walk in them, I[ will be their 
God, and they shall be my people,”’ (2 Cor. 
vi. 16;) for the apostle says, “ Ye are the 
temple of God, and the temple of God is 
holy,” (1 Cor. iii. 17.) 

Further, John the Baptist, who was sent 


to prepare the way of the Lord, describing 


the nature and effects of his Master’s king- 





more, the law said, “'Thowsshalt love thy 
neighbour, and hate thine enemy}; an eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.” Christ 
says, “* Resist not evil, love your enemies, do 
good to them that hate you;” with much 
more of like import, which many who profess 
to follow him, seem to pay very little atten- 
tion to; as though it was an indifferent mat- 
ter, whether they do them or not. But it 
may be well for such to consider whether our 
Lord would have said, “ Be ye perfect, even 
as your Father which is in heaven is perfect,” 
if he did not mean they should be so, and 
whether they who do as he there exhorts, 
will not be perfect. I cannot conceive how 
it is possible to deduce any other inference 
without grossly wresting the scripture. “ Yo 
are my friends,” said he, at another time, 
“if ye do whatsoever I have commanded 
you,” (John xv. 14.) “He that loveth me 


‘-keepeth my commandments,” (John xiv. 21.) 


“ Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, 
Lord (that call me master and honour me 
with their lips), shall enter into the kingdom 
of heaven, but he that doeth the will of my 
Father, which is in heaven,” (Matt. vii. 21.) 
“If ye know these things, happy are ye if ye 
do them,” (John xiii. 17.) For if the simple 


dom, says, ‘* Now (mark, now) is the axe laid | belief of Christ’s sufferings, resurrection, &c. 
to the root of the tree; every tree that bring- | be sufficient to save, to what purpese was all 
eth not forth good fruit, is hewn down, and | his discourses, wherein he repeatedly insists 
cast into the fire,” (Matt. iii. 10.) This is a| upon the necessity of regeneration, a being 


language surely implying a complete, effectual 
cleansing from all the pollutions of sins, even 


now in this life. Our Lord himself uniformly, 


| born again? which certainly implies some- 


thing more than a change of opinion, a per- 
suasion of the judgment, and a partial re- 


in all his discourses, inculcated this doctrine. | formation. For as he said to Nicodemus, 


In that most excellent sermon on the mount, 


“That which is born of the flesh, is flesh, 


hope, of t 1 | d ff | part of that discourse, I think it must be ob- 
» Of true gospel love; and to offer to! 





(Matt. v. 6, 7,) he insists on the necessity of a | and that which is born of the spirit, is spirit,” 
righteousness superior to that of the law ; | (John lil. 6,) it obviously follows, that they 
or, says he, “‘except your righteousness ex-| who are really born of the spirit, will be of 
ceed the righteousness of the Scribes and|the same nature as the spirit. Old things 
Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into the | will be passed away, and all things become 
kingdom of heaven.” What language can be | new, and all of God. “ A little leaven leaven- 
plainer? And that he did not mean an ima-|eth the whole lump,” (Luke xiii. 21.) “ New 
ginary, merely imputed righteousness, as I | wine must be put into new bottles,” (Mark ii. 
fear many vainly suppose, is evident from the | 22;) with many other similitudes, plainly im- 
conclusion ; where he draws the comparison| plying the necessity of a total, effectual 
between those who hear, and do his sayings,|change. Again, to confirm this great and 
and them who hear, and do them not; there- | necessary truth, of freedom from sin, he says 
by fully establishing the possibility of doing | to his disciples, “ If ye continue in my word, 
them. And if due attention is paid to every | then are ye my disciples indeed, and ye shall 

| know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
vious, that they who are of the happy num-| free,” and, to reprove their carnal ideas of a 
ber, who not only hear, but do those sayings, | temporal outward freedom, he adds, “ He 
and whom our Lord likens to a building upon | that committeth sin, is the servant of sin, 
a rock, on which they are able to withstand | and if the son shall make you free, ye shall 
all opposition, will not be miserable sinners,|be free indeed,” (John viii. 31, &c.) That 
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this freedom from sin, even from the power, | will of our lieavenly Father, who fails not to| prettily dressed, and “Pauvre garc¢on !”— 
as well as the guilt, is to be known in this, grant that which his own Spirit, through his |“ Pauvre prisonnier!” were uttered by both. 
life, is certified again, by his saying of children, asketh; thus preservation from sin|The girl, with tears in her eyes, looked at 
those who die in their sins, “* Whither I go, |is known, and the fruits of righteousness are | my lacerated feet, and then, without saying 
ye cannot come,” (John viii. 21.) Now ifde-| brought forth by such who inwardly unite in|a word, returned to the house. In a few 
liverance from sin is not known in this life,| prayer. How weighty are our solemn meet-| minutes she reappeared ; but her finery had 
we must of necessity die in our sins. There-| ings when the name of Christ is kept holy. | been taken off, and she carried a large bowl 
{@re43t matters not what knowledge a man} ‘This is a just illustration of prayer in the|of warm water in her hands. In a moment 
h hat is his faith, or what profession he |assemblies of the Lord’s children, and must | the bowl was placed before me, she motioned 
hat made, if he hath not known deliverance | forcibly point out to all who thus engage in| me to put in my feet, which I did, and down 
from sin. This is‘ point so important, and|this solemn act, the necessity of assurance |she went upon her knees, and washed them 
a mistake therein liable to such baneful con-|that it is the Holy Spirit which leads them|in the most tender manner. Oh! what lux- 
sequences, that I am induced to dwell upon |therein; that by reverently keeping close to|ury was that half hour! The elder female 
it, knowing from my own experience, how | it, and guarding against the presentations of| brought me food, while the younger, having 
prevailing is the contrary opinion. Nor is it | the creaturely imagination, they may be ena-| performed her office, wrapped up my feet in 
strange, that people should prefer and indulge | bled to distinguish between their own indi-|sofi linen, and then fitted on a pair of her 
the notion of the’ possibility of deliverance | vidual desires and aspirations, and the putting | mother’s shoes. 

from the guilt and punishment of sin, without | forth of the great Head of the church for 
the power thereof being subdued. We natu- | vocal supplication unto him on behalf of the 
rally love ease, an ease which the cross. of| people; offerings being thus made in the 


“ Hail, Woman, hail! last form’d in Eden’s bowers, 
*Midst humming streams, and fragrance-breathing 
flowers ; 





Christ is decidedly against. So close does it 
apply, that it is, in our Lord’s own words, as 
cutting off a right hand, and plucking out a 
right eye. (Matt. vi. 29, 30.) ‘ Whosoever,” 
says he again, and again, “ doth not bear his 





Divine will, the spirits of the truly living 

eee oe ae ~ rae — | Thou calm’st our thoughts, as haleyons calm the sea, 
uence of spiritual adoration and Incense, | Sooth’st.in distress, when servile minions fice ; 

graciously regarded by him who sees through | And, oh! without thy sun-bright smiles below, 


Thou art, ’mid light and gloom, through good and ill, 
Creator’s glory—man’s chief blessing still. 





cross, and come after me, cannot be my dis- 
ciple.” (Luke xiv. 27.) The apostle bears | 
testimony to this important truth, where he 


says, ‘‘ They that are Christ’s have crucified} pynishment of Death in Austria.—During 
the flesh with its affections and lusts.” (Gal.| she time that Ferdinand has beea on the 
v- 24.) Surely if lusts and affections, the| throne of his ancestors, the blood of not one 
very root and seed of sin, are slain, what can) of his millions of Austrian subjects has flowed 
remain thereof? In another place he S@YS,|) upon the scaffold. One man was condemned 
“« How shall we that are dead to sin, live any | +, death for murder, in the second year after 
longer therein?’ (Rom. vi. 2.) Another | 

apostle saith, “ Whosoever is born of God | the barbarous punishment which the law still 
doth not commit sin, for~his seed remaineth | retains for that offence, and he commuted the 
in him, and he cannot sin, because he is born | sentence to imprisonment for life—a punish- 


of God. (1 John iii. 9.) |ment equally coercive with death, but which 
(To be continued.) gives the offender opportunity and induce- 
5 ment to repentance ; and does not destroy in 


From ‘ Brief Selections from the Writings of 
Friends.’ 











PRAYER. 


The place of prayer is a precious habita- 
tion, the prayers of the saints, as precious 
incense, ariseth up before the throne of God 
and the Lamb. Prayer, at this day, in pure WOMAN'S KINDNESS. 
resignation, is a precious place ; the trumpet; F. Grummet, M. P., relates the following 
is sounded, the call goes forth to the church, | incident, which occurred while he was pass- 
that she gather to the place of pure inward | ing through a small village near Rochfort, as 
prayer, and her habitation is safe. Our \a prisoner under a military escort. It will 
primitive Friends, through many tribulations, | show, to those acquainted only with modern 
were gathered into the state of true worship- | customs, the value of the kindness formerly 


the sacredness of life, which princes and 
legislators should ever cultivate and guard. 


his accession ; but his heart revolted against | 


the minds of the people the salutary notion of 


every thought and motion of the mind.—| Life were a’night, and earth a waste of wo,!” 


“During the process above mentioned, 
numbers had collected round, and stood si- 
lently witnessing so angelic an act of charity. 
‘ Eulalie’ heeded them not; but when her 
task was finished, she raised her head, and a 
sweet smile of gratified pleasure beamed on 
her face.” 


Brotherly Affection.—An instance of true 
Lrotherly affection, which we are sorry to 
‘say is rather rare in these times, occurred 
on Tuesday last, at Shrewsbury fair. A small 
‘farmer had brought some’sheep to dispose of, 
jand after remaining in the fair for some time, 
he was applied to by several “ buyers,” and 
| offered sundry sums of money for the sheep, 
‘which were sefused by the farmer, because, 
| as he observéd, the “ offers” were below the 
_market price.—After remaining for a con- 
siderable time without another chance of n° 
from those who know how to bid where they 
|think money is wanting, a gentleman, ele- 
gantly attired, stepped up, and asked the 
price of the sheep, and was answered 27s. a 
|head. The gentleman pressed for a few mo- 
/ments a reduction in the price, though evi- 
| dently labouring under strange emotions, 


pers, and had fellowship in that which is| practised, in washing the feet of strangers.|when the poor farmer gave utterance to his 
pure; and as one was inwardly moved to|St. Paul, in enumerating the deeds of kind-| feelings in the following language :—“ I have 











kneel down in their assemblies, and publicly 
call on the name of the Lord, those in the 
harmony of united exercise then present 
joined in the prayer. May we look unto the 
Rock from whence we were hewn, and re- 
member that to unite in worship is a union 
in prayer, and that prayer acceptable to the 
Father is only in a mind truly sanctified, 
where the sacred name is kept holy, and the 
heart resigned to do his will on earth as it 
is done in heaven. “If ye abide in me, and 
my words abide in you, ye shall ask what ye 
will in my name, and it shall be done unto 
you.” Now we know not what to pray for 
as we ought, but as the Holy Spirit doth open 
and direct our minds; and as we faithfully 
yield to its influences, our prayers are in the 


\ness which especially recommended aged | a large family at cep ai 

widows to the kindness of the church, says, | for many years to kee head above water ; 
“If she have lodged strangers, if she have but (he continued, witlPa look of despondency) 
|washed the saints’ feet, if she have relieved|I cannot hold out much longer.” ‘“ Well,” 
| the afflicted,” &c. jsaid the stranger, “I will give you 40s. a 
“I had obtained a fresh supply of canvass| head for them (drawing from his pocket a 
\for my feet, which were much ‘blistered, and roll of bills), and will also provide for your 
| extremely sore; but this was soon worn out, | family.” Thé* farmer looked confounded for 
‘and I suffered dreadfully. About noon, we'a time, till the stranger revealed himself as 
\ halted in the market-place of a small town,|his brother, who had made a fortune, and 
bearing every mark of antiquity—I think it| resided at Hall, in affluence, in the 
was Melle—to rest and refresh. To escape|neighbourhood. It appeared, that as the 
the sun, I took my seat on an old tea chest,| gentleman was walking through the fair, he 
standing in front of a huckster’s shop, and| observed the farmer, and recognised him as 
removed my tattered moccasins. Whilst! his brother, though he had left his home for 
doing this, an elderly lady came out of the| twenty years, and was supposed to have died 
shop, accompanied by a young girl very | many years ago. 


nd have struggled 











